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MY ROCK. 


Angry billows fierce and high 

Beat the rock on which | lie; 

But my rest is calm and sweet, 
For my rock is— “ God will keep.” 


>| Why so wild the wind and wave, 
) Why the tempests fiercely rave, 
Why thus stranded here I lie— 
Only He can answer why! 


Sweet when roar the winds at will . | 
Is thiSinner “ Peace be still; ” 

On this Rock how blest to lie 

While the tempest passeth hy 


j 
9 | 


M. A. B. 


October 1. 


‘‘] FIND more profit in sermons on either good 
tempers or good works than in what are vulgarly 
called gospel sermons. The term has now become 
a mere cant word. Let but a pert, self-sufficient 
animal, that hath neither sense nor grace, baw] out 
something about Christ, or his blood, or justification 
by faith and his hearers cry out, ‘ What a fine gospel] 
sermon!’ Surely the Methodists have not so learned 
Christ.” I think our Methodist friends will feel 


some surprise when they read the above extract and 


find it comes from one of their first and most honored 
leaders. 


Says Kristofer Janson in his dedicatory address 
upon the opening of his new chapel in Minneapolis: 
‘“ People have charged Unitarianism with lack of en. 
thusiasm. But is there any religion more inspiring 
than that which pronounces God as our loving 
father, who reigns over the universe with perfect 
laws? Is there a belief more fit to raise a man and 
to urge him onward to work forall that is noble and 
good than the belief that man is by nature a child 
of God, has a spark of his immortal nature in his 
bosom, and is destined to reach perfection; reach 
God, though often through many sufferings? ” 


a — — ew 


_ THE following weighty and timely sentences are 
irom a paper on “ The Creed as a Basis of Church 
Organization ” read by Professor Allen at the recent 
Milwaukee conference. 
paper will soon be printed in tract form. “ It is the 
function of the church to be a leader of thought as 
wella guide of conduct. Hence I would not have it 
limit its range of thought and fetter itself with the 
trammels of a creed. * * It is one part, and that 
not the least important, of the work of the church, to 
investigate and teach spiritual truth. The imposi- 


tion of a creed would stop the investigation where- 
ever it conflicts with its formulas. * * In the 
place of this false basis devised in a corrupt age the 
church of the nineteenth century should substitute 
an intellectual attitude, a receptivity of mind in- 
spired by a living faith, and welcoming all truth in 
the devout truth that no truth can be indifferent or 
harmful. This is nothing more or less than the 
adoption of the scientific method in religious in- 
quiry.” 


F. L. Hosmer, in a beautiful sermon on “ Feelin 
and Thought”, recently published in a Cleveland 

aper, says: “ The religion that worships a God of 
am and of light is yet in the morning of its day. 
* * QO, that men would cease for a while from the 
quest of an outwardly proven God, and go back 
and listen at the door of their own inmost life! 
Comparatively few have learned that there is but one 
religion, though under manifold names and guises, 
revealed in the nature of man and written on the 
chamber of his very soul,—the religion of prayer, of 
duty, of love, of cheerful trust, of thankfulness, of 
immortal hope.” 


Proressor Huxtey’s ideal man is such as UNITY 
works to produce, one “who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of will, and 
does with ease and_ pleasure all the work that, asa 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is a 
clear, cold, logic engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the 
anchors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with a 
knowledge of the great fundamental truths of nature, 
and of the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of lifeand fire, but whose pius- 
sions are trained to come to heed by a vigorous will, 
the servant of a tender conscience ; who has learned 
to love all beauty whether of nature or art, to hate 
all vileness, and respect others as himself”. 


Count D’ALVIELLA’s book on ‘‘ The Contempor- 
ary Evolution of Religious Thought in England, 
America and India” has been translated into Eng- 
lish, and published by Williams & Norgate, London. 
The author, now professor of Comparative Theology 
in the University of Brussels, makes his first voyage 


We hope that the whole) 


of exploration around the world of faith, to study, 
not the old religious systems, but the new,—those 
which the brain and heart of ¢o-day are formulating. 
Francis Newman and Frances Power Cobbe, Spencer 
and Mill, Huxley and Tyndall, Seeley, Arnold, Bal- 
four Stewart, Colenso and Dean Stanley, Martineau 
and the English Unitarians, Voysey and Conway, 
Harrison and the English Positivists, Holyoake, 


Bradlaugh and the Secularists,—such thinkers make 
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the English group he shows us. For our own coun- 
try he gives a long full story of the Unitarian and 
Transcendental movement, the Free Religious Asso- 
ciations, and the Ethical Culture Society ; Channing, 
Parker, Emerson, Abbot, Frothingham, Potter, 
Savage, Adler, Fiske, Beecher and others being in 
the group. And for India he gives perhaps the best 
hundred-page story of the Brahmo Somaj movement 
that has been written. His conclusion is that *‘ re- 
ligion is neither dead nor dying in the Anglo-Saxon 
race ; on the contrary, it has never been more tena- 
cious of life nor more fruitful, and perhaps never 
nearer an entire renovation.’ G. 


“We welcome you to a wide field and an arduous 
work”, is a sentiment always expressed whena Uni- 
tarian minister is ordained ; the words seem particu- 
larly appropriate as a greeting to the new periodical 
whose prospectus we print in another column. Pub- 
lishing a Unitarian paper is a work the difficulties 
of which are not to be overcome by any variations 
in price, form, quality or tone. They belong to the 
situation, as is very evident when one studies the 
history of our publications from the beginning, in- 
cluding the Monthly Journal, the Christian Examiner, 
Old and New, the Liberal Christian, the Liberal Worker. 
the Sower, and many others of the past and the 
Christan Register, Unitarian Review, Our Best Words 
and Unity of the present. But new enthusiasm and 


fresh hands can do much, and if they can carry The 


Unitarian into the thousands of homes more or less 
indefinitely connected with our churches east and 
west, which are either too religious, or too liberal, o1 
too something else,to take any existing liberal re- 
ligious paper or to help much in any oe to sustain 
the cause of rational religion, a great and good work 
will be done. 


At the recent meeting of the New York Unitarian 
ree the following questions were the topics of 
the platform addresses in the evening . (1.) “The “ave 
ple Wh ho Need Vs To-day?” (2. y. * What We ave 
to Give Them?” (3.) “ How ive opt e 
We have no report of the cd but thin Wthey 
must have been something like this. 

1. They need us whose lives are faithless, whose 
deeds are unholy and whose hearts are unlovely. 

2. We have to give them the assurance that 
thought leads to trust, study to reverence; that the 
mental life leads to the religious life; that righteous- 
ness is the only road to peace, morality is the heav- 
enly road to God and all the joys of the godly life; 
and that love and kindliness are indispensable to him 
who will rightly interpret life or the universe to 
which it belongs. 

3. We can give this by being all this. The only 
missionary of courage is the courageous man. He 
alone can impart thought who is thoughtful, and the 
way to teach a broader fellowship is to grow in our 
own hearts that divine sense of kinship with all the 
children of God. The distrustful spirit is never the 
inspiring spirit. The world has never too much 
faith in man, too much hope in stience, too much 
desire to break down the artificial barriers of thought 


and sect, too much consciousness of God in the life 
of to-day. They who have these things the most 
will help the world most. 


Wuy should the advertising columns of newspa- 
pers be held so exclusively to mercenary ends, 7. ¢., 
patronized so entirely by those whose business it is 
to make money? Why should not they be used by 
those who want to make happiness, to help others, 
to advance the prosperity of head and heart? Some- 
where there is a woman with time, ability, room to 
give a comfortable home and helpful training to a 
child. Some other where there is a child, perhaps 
motherless, whose father has money to pay for its 
rearing if only hecould know the place. Somewhere 
there is a young student who has half money enough 
to buy a cyclopedia. Some other where there is a 
man who has a cyclopedia he would like to sell for 
half price. Why should not the newspaper help 
bring these two parties together? Would our readers 
like to try the experiment of a “ Subscribers’ Ex- 
change” on this plan? We begin this week and 
will be glad to furnish, free of charge, under the 
above head in our announcement column any hint of 
a“ want” ora “supply ” that will be likely to meet 
its affinity in the “want” or “supply” of some 
other reader, and that will be consonant with the gen- 
eral spirit of Uniry. Send along your ‘‘ Wanteds”, 
all for love’s sake. 


A QUESTION OF WORDS. 


ACTs XVIII: 16. 

Some « one going home after a sermon by an emi- 
nent Unitarian preacher was overheard to say : 
‘‘That was a very good lecture, but it wasn’t 
preaching; there was no religion in it.” I pre- 
sume most of us are familiar with that sort of criti- 
cism. It is not a bad plan to analyze such remarks 
to see what they signify. This process may serve to 
clear up our own ideas, if it does not reveal to us 
some important truth. 

It may be true, I suppose, of a Unitarian, or any 
other sermon, that there is little or no religion in it 
But the common verdict, given by one bred in a dif- 
ferent school of religious thought, will not necessari- 
ly prove it. Not long since an orthodox clergyman 
in a neighbor's house gave his opinion of Emerson 
us an irreligious man—irreverent and unspiritual. 
Even the people to whom he entrusted this bit of 
criticism, though nominally of his own faith, were 
beyond the preacher. They were not influenced by 
the remark ; they were amused, and smiled as they 
retailed his ill-formed and superficial judgment. 

What was the standard of this opinion? Just as 
in the former case, it was a question of phraseology. 
Religion, if made practical ; religion, if treated with- 
out the customary or traditional phrases ; religion, if 
translated into the daily dialect of secular words, 
seems to many to be religion no longer. Preaching 
seems to lack piety if the thought does not run in 
ihe channels of biblical expression, if it does not 


‘clothe itself in the government or well-worn and 
Ce 
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familiar texts. Ifthe criticising listener had been 
treated to some detailed presentation of the slaug 
,ers of Joshua and Gideon ; to some minute descrip- 
‘tion of the image of Daniel or the beast of Revela- 
tions; or to a floral declamation about the Great 
White Throne, very likely he would have deemed 


in the highest degree appropriate to the pulpit, lack> 


ing nothing to his requirement of religion and piety. 

Men are willing to subscribe to the Bible, suppose 
they accept its contradictory and _ unscientific 
statements, its vague and visionary metaphors, who 
would hesitate, or reject it, part by part, if it were 
presented to them construed in and reduced to the 
plain language of our vernacular. 

On the other hand are not we tempted to say 
there is “no religion” in much of the orthodox 
preaching that we hear. It strikes strangely upon 
the ear. It bristles with terms we have discarded as 
long since given over to the service of error. What 
can we get out of a discourse constructed of proof-tedts 
marshalled all the way from Moses to Malachi and 
from Matthew to Millennium, to set up some de- 
funct doctrine of the middle ages! It all comes from 
our different conception of what religion is. With 
some, it is learning the testament, a punctilhious ob- 
servance of prescribed forms, and knowing /the doc- 
trines of the confession of faith. With us it is the 
art of living—the attainment of better conduct and 
the vision of higher truth. 

We must not forget, nevertheless, that either of 
these objects may incite in men a very self-sacrific- 
ing and unselfish devotion. J. 0. L. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


So rapidly do the weeks fly, and so quietly do the 
new tools drop into our Uniry chest, one by one, that 
we frequently fail to keep our readers adequately in- 
formed of + tr is passing and what is accomplished 
at headquarters. Unity Short Tract No. 9 is John 
R. Effinger’s terse word on “ The Hell of Evolution”, 
which seems to us to come very near that ‘‘ popular 
word ” so many of our patrons are constantly calling 
for on what is still a vital question in theology. 
Unity Mission, Nos. 15,18 and 19 are among the 
most valuable of this series, and we believe will 
prove among the most permanent. No. 15 contains 
great Bible passages from many writers and ages 
concerning God, compiled by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, 
setting forth the “ Value of Belief in God”, “ How 
Can We Know God ?”, “ Personality of God ”, “ God 
2 Father”, “ God in Nature and Life ”’, etc., ete. No. 
18 is a double number on William Ellery Channing, 
containing a sketch of the man, a reading guide, and 
great passages arranged under ten different heads. 
This tract represents much labor on the part of 
W.C. Gannett and Judson Fisher, and as a corres- 
pondent suggests, it should be “millioned”. No 
more prophetic word can be distributed to-day than 
these passages from one of the major prophets of this 
century. Miss LeBaron needs a thousand copies of 
this tract for immediate use in the Post- office Mission. 
Who will furnish the $25 to buy them? The A. U. 
A. ought to buy an edition of 10,000 and take 


bite through its instrumentalities. 


immediate steps for the distribution of the same 
No. 19 is a similar 
but shorter treatment of Theodore Parker, arranged 
by Albert Walkley. This deserves a circulation 
second only to the Channing tract, as Theodore Par- 
ker stands in the history of Unitarianism second 
only to Channing. 

The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has just puliished two dainty bits for church, 
Buiedeedehes and individual use, cards for Christ- 
mas and New Year’s, each carrying a bit of 
gospel as well as the beauty of the days they 
represent. They are meant especially for a min- 
ister’s greetings to his people, but are good for 
all friendly uses. The Cliristenae card is a double- 
faced triptych, the one,containing the Christ-word of 
Channing, Parker and~Emerson, the other Thack- 
eray’s greeting, and a 1$th century and 19th century 
song of the Christ child. The New Year’s card con- 
tains a touch of Victor Hugo and Hosmer’s noble 
poem to the New Year. Both are daintily printed in 
colors. On orders of 200 of a kind the local word— 
name of church or otherwise—will be printed without 
extra charge. Sample copies 5 cents each. In 


quantities, Christmas cards, 10 copies, 30 centswlarge —- 


orders, 85 cents per 50 copies. New Year’s cards, 10 
copies, 20 centsy 50 copies 50 cents. Not so much of 
the season, but, we think, a bit of real beauty, is a 
little drama by J. V. Blake, entitled “ Behold the 
Fowls of the Air”, arranged for four girls, two boys 
andachorus. The five pieces of music are included 
in the neat little pamphlet of 16 pages. We hope it 
will find a rendering in many of our Sunday-schools. 
Single copies 15 cents. 

A new edition of the Browning calendar will soon 
be ready. The leaflets are so arranged this year that 
they can be removed without mutilation, It is pre- 
pared with a view of serving as a brief, practical 
introduction to the writings of one who 1s fast 
becoming recognized as the foremost of living poets. 
Canon Farrar in his recent lecture says, “He gives us 
the noblest thoughts of man expressed in his noblest 
language. The church of the future will not need to 
wait for its poet, he is already here, it but needs to 
bring its theology up to his level. I have received 
more religious help from him than from all the 
sermons I have ever read ”. : 

And lastly, the “Seed Thoughts for the Growing 
Life”, from Browning and others, selected by Mary 
E. Burt, a teacher of the public schools in Chicago. 
A pretty booklet of sixty pages for twenty cents, of 
which we have already spoken in these columns. 
Any of the above commend themselves to the consid- 
eration of our readers in these holiday times, and 
may be ordered through the Western- Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, 135 Wabash ave., Chicago. 


It is more and more understood that religious truth 
is every man’s property and right; that it is committed 
to no order or individual, to no priest, minister, stu- 
dent, or sage, to be given or kept back at will, but 
that every man may and should seek it for himself; 
that every man is to sce with his own mind as well as 
with his own eyes.— Channing. 
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DEATH AND LIFE. 


This silent court, each royal soul 
In darkness and alone must tread ; 
No whisper comes back from the dead 
To tell us what, or where the goal. 


We call across the river gesth 
We hear the ripple from the oar ; 
We cannot see the other shore; 

The winds moan back our wasted breath. 


O, what? and when? and where? we ask, 
And sometimes fall upon our knees 
As if in prayer might be the keys 
This solemn problem to unmask. 


By use of lens and telescope 
We solve all other worlds but this; 
We guess that heaven is made of bliss, 
But for one fact in blindness grope. 


The starry sentinels that watch 

Before the portals of the sky 

Grow weary, sleepy, faint. They die 
And drop no pass-word we can catch. 


The splendid moon that, like a lamp, 
Swings fair before His royal tent, 
No single ray hath ever sent 

To lead where fallen heroes camp. 


Nor, in the funeral of the year, 
When flowers droop and forests fade — 
And requiems chant through glen and glade, 
Can we yet see the problem clear. 


But there is light across the way: 

"Tis but a night that intervenes ; 

The morning sun will shift the scenes 
And flood the universe with day. 


O, Time, that night! O, mortals blind! 
Shut in these heavy casts of clay ! 
Death breaks and throws these casts away 

And frees the spirit and the mind! 


W hatever sin hath hurt the life, 
W hatever blood the heart hath spoiled, 
Each in his secret soul hath toiled 
Although he may have lost the strife. 


Still sealed the secret books that keep 
The record of earth’s heroes true ; 
But whether I or whether you 

We'll know beyond this awful sleep. 


To-day there’s thought within the brain, 
And science reaching everywhere, 
Aud oh! such music in the air! 


Freed from the swaddling band of creeds ; 
His throne divine, a righteous will ; 
His heart, an altar sweet and still ; 

His life, a book of holy deeds ;— 


Thus goes man to his destiny. 
Oh, what a noble brotherhood 
To fold within the motherhood 
Of God beyond the earth and sky! 


WituraAM W. FELLOWS. 


— a 


“JUSTICE CONQUERS EVERMORE”. 


Mr. Hutton’s recent account in the Nineteenth Century 

of what proceeded from the meetings of the famous 

Metaphysical society instituted in London by Tenny- 

son and some friends in 1869, is intensely interesting 

from the light thrown upon the vexed question of the 

freedom of religious intercourse. The fact that -uch 

a body met weekly for as many as twelve vear-~ and 

discussed the most momentous subjects without the 

disagreeable friction from the standpoints not only of 
cardinals but of ultra scientists seems almost or com- 

pletely like the promise of a new era. It is certainly 

a more valuable development of amity than many 

professed great moves of state produce, and while its 
work is not noised abroad, the resolution it affected 

in all the silent avenues or human life is positive and 

priceless. The ideal such a gathering provokes has 
its suggestions and exhortations for every broad man, 
whether his faith be of Christian or Hebrew or some 
other complexion. It foreshadows the day when 
manhood will stand on its own merits, and consult 
with its cogeners for its own good, without having 
the speakeRrof theory constantly in mind to set sect- 
hate into actrvity. If it has been proved possible for 
the great theologians and the great scientists to com- 
pare notes in so friendly a fashion as is described, it 
should be proved equally possible for ordinary hu- 
man beings in their ordinary spheres to assemble 
for the common good in due time and with similar 
effect. ‘“ Light without heat’—Tennyson felicitously 
calls this happy intercourse; and certainly the world 
stands ready to welcome the evungel. Men no longer 
live in the wilderness. They do not pattern their 
lives from the bestial instincts due to a primal con- 
dition. In the great overshadowing mystery they 
seek—in ways numberless—to trace the dim direction 
back to the sun. Why quarrel that sight varies in 
strength, that brain differs in convolution, that heart 
beats in one with eager. faith and in another with 
more sluggish nature? Westill have the pure hopes, 
while “the powers that be” have their own measure 
of capacity. Judge man by the spirit! “ Justice 
conquers evermore” and we must, consequently, find 
some way from this terror of sect-poison that spoils so 
many otherwise noble lives. 


Horace L. TRAUBEL. 
CAMDEN, New Jersey. 


“THE Pulpit and the People are rising out of the 
superstitions into the real religion ”—so says an ex- 


A grand, and clear, and hopeful strain ! 


change. 
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Whe HludIyp Cable. 


THE EDITOR’S BOOK-RACK. 


The approach of the holidays is indicated now-a- 
days by the annual flight of calendars like robins in 
spring, first by ones and twos and then in flocks. 
Four’ of them are now before us. ‘‘ The Whitney Cal- 
endar”, with its sealed block of tempting brightness 
surrounded by a wreath looped around in the hands 
of four fantastic girl figures, is alittle too meaningless 
to represent worthily this keen interpreter and in- 
structor of girls who do not sacrifice their sense in 
their gayety. More pleasing to live with the whole 
year round is the Louisa M. Alcott tablet in softer 
tone, with the old orchard house, the kindly face and 
the one-arch bridge as the leading feature. The 
Emerson face, the pine tree, hold over from this year. 
The second yeur will try the over-gilding, and many 
will wish before the year is over that the daily wisdom 
might break upon them from a tablet less flashing. 
Very plain alongside of these seems the “Robert Browr- 
ing Calendar” in its Quaker-drab and brown ink, but 
the excellent steel-engraving with the fac-simile of 
his wutograph, his two ripest books, ‘‘ Dramatis 
Persone” and ‘* Men and women”, resting upon two 
parts of the Browning Society Publications is a setting 
for the monthly tablets that will fit restfully into 
study and sitting-room. ‘This calendar is unique in 
its attempt to direct reading and provoke study. The 
leaflets this year are so arranged that they can be 
removed without mutilation, and taken together they 
form a brief introduction and practical guide in the 
study of thie heretofore too much neglected poet. 

Next to the calendars comes perhaps the boldest 
and most nnique venture among the holiday books of 
the season, it being nothing less than an attempt to 
illustrate the Sermon on the Mount’, a sumptuous 
piece of book-making. ‘The lettering is most charm- 
ing, the bordering elaborate. Most of the twenty- 
seven full illustrations are ideal and sometimes fanci- 
ful, although Harry Fenn has enriched the book with 
eight of his sketches taken from the life and nature of 
Palestine. The introduction by Edward Everett Hale 
is terse and characteristic. Of course such an attempt 
us this must be disappointing in may ways, but we 
are very glid that the work has been undertaken. 
What unutilized resources does the Bible present to 
the thoughtful artist! What high results would the 
book of Job or the prophet Amos yield in the hands 
ofa Vedder! And how the pages of the gospels or some 
of Piul’s letters unfold, bud, bloom and bear fruit 
ufresh if the artist would but dare go to them for 
that artistic inspiration which he expects and accepts 
In other masterpieces of the world’s literature. . We 
hope the good example set by Roberts Brothers will 
be followed by other publishers. 


_ 


1.Tie Whitney Cal ndar for 1886. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
The Louisa M. Alcott Calendar for 1886. Roberts Bros., Boston, $1.00, 
The Emerson Calendar for 16, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 21.00. The 
hubert Browning Caleudar for 1886. Colegrove Book Co., Chicago. 
”~ cents. 

2.T.e sermon on the Mount, Illustrated. With an introduction by E E. 
Hale. Roberts Bros., Boston. 1886. Quarto. $7.50. 


1.00, 


A new edition of ‘‘ The Book Lover ”* comes timely 
on the eve of the book buying season. Its perusal 
may at least prevent the reader from falling a victim 
to the first book he stumbles upon. It will help set- 
tle the difficult question what not to buy, and it will 
doubtless do much towards cultivating the purpose 
which ought early to become a part of the furnishing 
of every young woman and young inan in America, 
that of forming a library. No one isso poor or so busy 
but that in fifty years he can surround himself with 
the hundred books, which if wisely chosen, will repre- 
sent a large part of the imperishable wealth of litera- 
ture. ‘*‘A borrowed book is a cheap pleasure.” ‘‘A 
library is not a luxury but one of the necessaries of 
life.” ‘It is a man’s duty to buy books.” The 
reading lists which occupy the last hundred pages of 
this book are suggestive and profitable as intellectual 
provocatives. 

Mr. Stedman’s book‘ is meeting with the recogni- 
tion and appreciation it deserves. It 1s a worthy com- 
panion to his mature work on the Victorian poets. 
Lessing held the function of the critic next in im- 
portance to that of the poet. Mr. Stedman takes high 
rank among the interpreters of poets wherever his 
own place among the poets may be. The chapters 
which pique the curiosity of the reader most are those 
on Walt Whitman, in whose writings he finds much 
more than the reading public has yet discovered, even 
though he dooms him to ‘‘an intermittent remem- 
brance hereafter”, and the chapter on the outlook. 
Those most conversant with the poets of America will 
be among the most grateful readers of this book. 

Opera-goers may be divided into two cliusses, namely, 
those who go to understand, appreciate and be helped 
by the music, and those who go from sume blind sense 
that it is necessary to their culture, and they ought 
to get something out of it, which they never do. To 
both classes the book of Mr. Upton on ‘‘ Standard 
Operas”’® will prove of valuable assistance, a conve- 
nient book of reference. It gives the story of the 
opera and the composer, an acquaintance with which 
before the performance the listener owes to himself 
and the singers. The wise minister is sure to read 
his hymn if it is a good one before he ; ives it over to 
the doubtful mercies of a modern choir. One fre- 
quently needs such a book as this in thestudy though 
he may never attend the opera. 

W hat a sober looking book is this by Prof. Crane, of 
Cornell University, on the ‘‘ Italian Popular Tales ”’*. 
Its elaborate notes, long bibliography, and complete 
indices reveal the scholar and hint at the wise uses the 
learned folk are now making of what the grandmoth- 
ers are ashamed to tell except to babies. But it is 
full of delightful stories abc ut ghosts and fairies, a 
cyclopedia of nursery lore. We have read but few of 
them, but we are going to turn the children loose 
some day into this story garden and see if this lore of 
the twilight hour suffers for want of the gay covers 


3. The Book Lover. A Guide to the best reading. spmes Baldwir. 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.. Chicago. 1886. Cloth, pp. 201. $1.00. 

4. Poets of America. By Edoiund Clarence Stedman. Houghton, Mifflin & 
to... Boston. Cloth, Pp. Si6. $2.25. 

5. The Standard Operas. Their plots, their music and their composers. A 
Hand-book. By George P. Upton. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
1886. Cloth. pp. 34. $1 

6. Iiatian Popular Tales. By Thomas Frederick Crane, A.M. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, pp. 8 82.50, 
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and the airy pictures that usually transfer much of 
such matter from literature to juvenile literature, 
such transfer almost always resulting in a loss to the 
juveniles. 


Son ferences. 


THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


One of the most interesting and cheering indica- 
tions of new life in our cause at the far west was the 
recent four days’s convention of liberal Christians 
held in the Unitarian church at San Francisco. This 
was perhaps the first general conference of Unitarian 
and other affiliated congregations which has ever met 
on the Pacifie coast. <A circular of invitation signed 
by L. H. Bonestell, the chairman of trustees, and by 
the minister of the Unitarian church in San Francisco, 
as well as by Revs. T. L. Eliot and David Cronyn, 
had been widely distributed on the coast. The object 
of the conference was therein stated to be “‘ to cherish 
that broad ground of fellowship and communion 
which does not prescribe forms of intellectual 
assent, but unites Christians in the great common ob- 
jects of human interest, welfare and service, and ap- 
plies Christian principles to individual and social 
life. The presence and co-operation of those who are 
interested in this object and in an unsectarian Chris- 
tianity is earnestly desired.” 

The meeting began on Sunday morning, November 
1, with a sermon by Rev. A. W. Jackson, a gifted and 
scholarly man who is doing excellent work for Uni- 
tarian Christianity in Santa Barbara, California. In 
the evening Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, of Portland, con- 
ducted the services and preached on the ‘‘ Mission of 
the Unitarian church ”. 

On Monday morning the regular sessions of the 
conference began. Hon. Horace Davis, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the most loyal supporters of our cause 
on the coast, and through his business and political 
prominence and connection with the family of Thomas 
Starr King, admirably fitted for the position, was 
made President. Judge M. A. Luce, of San Diego; 
F. H. Knight, of Santa Barbara; W. M. Lyons, of 
Sacramento; J. J. Gammons, of Portland, Oregon; 
and M. A. Snyder, of Seattle, W. T., were made Vice- 
presidents; L. G. Kellogg and Rev. C. P, Massey, a 
young and independent minister of Sacramento, were 
chosen Secretaries. 

At the afternoon session, reports were listened to 
from the various clergymen and others present con- 
cerning the condition of liberal religious thought in 
their respective communities. Rev. G. H. Greer, of 
Tacoma, gave a specially interesting account of the 
outlook for liberal Christianity in the Puget Sound 
country, that, wonderful region comprising 70,000 
sy'lare miles—larger than all England—which is now 
being operied up for civilization, and with its rare 
advantages in climate and soil, its mineral riches, its 
vast forests and inexhaustible fisheries, and its enter- 
prising and intelligent i a promises to become 


a 


work of moral and social reforms. 
Relation of the Public Press to Religion 


ing for a nobler journalism. 


them Mr. Charles A. Murdock, one of the 
ested in the Aid Society. 
ifornia was adopted. 


entitled, ‘“‘The Drink Question in its 


and inevitable differences of opinion. 


Philosophy Upon Religion”. 


sion. 


finely written production. After a brief 


— + eee + eee 


Rev. David Cronyn now read a well-considered pa- 
per on ‘* Church Activity”, in which he justly em- 
phasized the duty of the church to engage in the 
In the evening 
the church filled up to listen to a paper on ‘* The 


” by Mr. 


W. C. Bartlett, of Oakland, a brilliant paper plead- 


The third session began with devotional exercises 
conducted by Mr. Greer, after which Edmund T. 
Dooley, superintendent of the Boys’ and Girls’ Aid 
Society, of San Francisco, read a_ paper 
‘*Treatment of Dependent and Delinquent Children”, 
which was discussed by various speakers, among 


on the 


pillars of 


our church in California, and also deeply inter- 
A resolution looking to 
the establishment of a state board of charities in Cal- 
In the afternoon Rev. T. L. 
Eliot read a paper on a topic very dear to his heart, 


Different 


Phases of Total Abstinence, Prohibition and Regula- 
tion”, which led to the usual animated discussion 
In the evening 
Prof.Geo. H. Howison, Millsprofessor of philosophy in 
the University of California, read a thoughtful and 
broad paper on ‘‘Some of the Present Bearings of 
His conclusion was 
that the agnostic view takes away all moral sanctions 
and begs the question involved in the whole discus- 
A belief in God alone makes life endurable. 
The fourth and last day was opened by Rev. Mr. 
Jackson, with a paper entitled, ‘‘ Some Thoughts on 
the Religious Problems of To-day”, an able and 


discussion 


upon it, the Rev. E. Elkan Cohn, the venerable Rab- 
bi of the Congregation Emanuel, addressed the Con- 


ference on ‘‘ The Present Position and Future Pros- 


pects of the Jewish Religion”. Rev. Horatio Stebbins 


then read a paper on the topic, ‘‘ What is Liberal 


| Christianity?” characterized by his usual 


and terse, vigorous statement. 


originality 


The day’s doings closed with a general platform 


meeting, which discussed the liberal outlook. 


Pres. 


Horace Davis affirmed that the only form in which 


Christianity could hold its own in the 


future was 


that of the liberal church. He closed with the hope 
that the spirit of leadership would be manifested at 
un early stage in the future history of that church 


on the Pacific coast. 
by Rev. Thos. Eliot and others. 


Short addresses were also made 
After listening to 


a few closing words from Mr. Stebbins, the confer- 
ence adjourned to the parlors, where a collation had 
been provided and a pleasant social time was had. 
And so ended a gathering unique and weighty both 
in its aims and its utterances, and in the representative 


character of those who took part in it. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


[The limited space at our command has obliged us to shorte? ~ 
materially Mr. Wendte’s report, which fact may account foF - 


certain omissions.—Eb. UNIry. | 


‘* A SPLENDID COTTAGE, fruit trees, and all that 


the New England of the Pacific coast. 


fora song”, urgeda real estate man. 
luck ”, said Jones, “‘ I can’t sing’a note.” 


‘‘ Just my 


ee 


Che “Mome. 


THE CHILDREN OF THIS GENERATION, 


It is encouraging to consider how much more 34s 
being done for children now than formerly, not only 
for the children of persons of means and intelligence, 
but for the poorest child at our doors. Cheap toys, 
cheap but moral books, and picture cards by the 
thousands in groceries and drug stores, are all means 
of growth in observation and he within the reach of 
nearly all. The cards, especially, have done much 
within the past year or two. Ifthe craze for pictured 
advertisements has done no more, it has greatly 
added to the child’s opportunities for learning, in a 
definite way, about scores of things that would other- 
wise be mere names to him. Few persons, who do 
not deal directly with many children, are aware of 
the extent of this. Take a common roomful of chil- 
dren in a public school, and forty out of the sixty- 
three will have a collection of these cards. The 
public schools are free to all; libraries are free ; ex- 
positions all over the country open their doors to 
children fora very small sum ; parks are their play 
‘rounds ; and shop windows their personal property. 

hese are common things, almost unconsciously en- 
joyed by all, and, in many cases unconsciously fur- 
nished without a thought of the children. 

Now the question comes up: what is the outcome 
of it all. Are the children better and brighter than 
their parents? Is there hope for usin the children 
of this generation ? There is a certain school in one 
of the poorest districts of Chicago, which will do for 
an exposition of our answer. The parents of every 
child in it are poor. By that I mean that the father 
is aday laborer if he is 
that the mother lives in her one, two or three rooms, 
does her own work, her own sewing. and, eight times 
out of ten, goes out and helps to earn the living. If 
a boy in this school so misbehaves that it is necessary 
to see either of his parents, you will find almost every 
time that both are away all day, that their influence 
can be exerted only in the evenings, that the stick is 
the only persuader and that the teacher, herself, 
must match her governing, guiding power against 
that of the street. Drunkenness is so common that 
it has lost all its horror as a mere spectacle. An in- 
toxicated person is an object of sport until he be- 
comes an object of physical terror. on and dirt, as 
coverings, are worn with indifference. Laziness, 
profanity, and even stealing, are part of the day’s 
living. Of course all these elements do not enter in- 
toevery home; but some one or twodo into m « 
some homes are so bad asto embrace them all. Any 
district composed almost entirely of tenement houses 
will verify these statements. 

What of the children that come out of it ? Nearly 
every time they are an improvement upon the par- 
ents. Their ability to learn, their desire for knowl- 
edge, their readiness to adopt habits of cleanliness, 
their quick way of imitating good manners, and their 
kindly feeling towards a kindly teacher, are amazing 
when one considers their homes and parents. 
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ood enough to labor at all ;. 


TD 


Dull ones you will find ; but you will also find that 
the parents are duller. Coarse features and propen- 
sities meet you everywhere, but even these are several 
shades finer than the features and propensities of the 
father or mother. You may make effort after effort 
to get some child to come cleaner to school, and if 
the smallness of improvement discourages you, a 
glance into his home will make its greatness astonish 
vou. If you could hear the stream of profanity that 
flows about a boy all the time, the self control that 
keeps him from swearing, even during the entire 
school-day, only, would shame your own lack of self- 
control in far easier things. It is sometimes hard to 
understand why a child whose only correction is 
‘‘a word and a blow, and the blow first”, will suffic- 
iently dread milder forms of punishment. Children 
of the most morose parent will smile in your face, 
and it is easy to encourage the brightness ; children 
of the most wicked will be your comfort in their 
goodness. While the hands of the mother and fath- 
er are clumsy, and unskillful, not only from bard 
work, but by nature, the hands of the child can be 
trained to a skillful use of pen or pencil; more than 
that, they will often handle it skillfully without the 
special training, incited by their desire to learn. 
There is hope in the children, not only for themselves 
but forthe parents. They carry their own reform in 
manners, morals and cleanliness into their homes. 
Many examples of this have come under my own 
observation and have filled my heart with enough of 
encouragement to say that the work being done is 
not in vain, and that if you would know how man- 
kind is progressing, you must ‘‘ask the children as 
you go”. J. 8. 


THE two descriptions foll6wing relate to quite op- 
posite characters. What is the difference? ‘‘ They 
were rather pretty girls of that hard modern type 
which carries the air of knowing everything worth 
knowing, having a right to everything worth having, 
and being fully determined to claim that right to its 
fullest extent.” “She looked at her with a sort of 
soft scrutiny, which was to the full as penetrating 
as that of the strange girls, but it did not hurt like 
theirs.” These are found in a book by Susan Cool- 
idge, published by Roberts Bros., Boston, for $1.50, 
and intended for young girls in their teens. It is of 
the kind suited rather for what is known as summer 
reading in its easy, brisk narration and the season at 
Newport which it pictures. The quotations give the 
tone of two kinds of homes represented—both hav- 


ing everything that money can buyysbut only one, 


real refinement. Into this one a third element is 
brought, by the visit of a cousin from a country 
home, where puritan simplicity of life has always 
been the habit. There is a tradition that three is a 
charmed number, and in this story of “a little coun- 
try girl” it is this third influence—an outgrowth 
from simple living—which in its singleness of sight 
unites and harmonizes in time of trouble. 


————— 


WEALTH heaped On wealth, nor truth nor safety buys; 
The danger gathers as the treasures rise. 
—Johnson. 
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THE noon teachers’ meeting was led last Monday 
by Mr. Utter—the lesson being the first on Micah, a 
contemporary of Isaiah and Hezekiah. Out of the 
first three chapters, III : 5-12 was selected as the text 
of the lesson, the central point being moral courage, 
the fearlessness of the prophet in speaking against 
those who transgressed Jehovah’s laws. Verses 5, 6, 
denounced those whe proclatmed peace while their 
own wants were supplied but declared war in the time 
of personal privation. Verse 11 suggests the wick- 
einess and profanity of leaning upon Jehovah while 
no effort is made on the part of the individual to 
secure the good. Mr. Utter raised the question as to 
how far the telling to people their faults resulted in 
good. Mr. Jones believed that Micah was here to- 
day becanse of his daring thus tospeak. The prophets 
have been a power through the ages on account of 
their fearless denunciation of wrong. Mr. Blake 
quoting Frederick Harrison’s saying, ‘‘ This genera- 
tion reads about Homer, not Homer”, urged that 
the children should be taught all possible appreciation 
of the text itself, its power of stitement. In a 
general discussion it was agreed that the lesson of 
courage should be closely allied with the character of 
Micah. Bring out the man and then this moral 
quality. After some discussion as to how far indis- 
criminate reading of the Bible was desirable, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


CuicaGco, THIRD CHurcH.—Last Sunday, Novem- 
ber 29, Rev. J. R. Effinger, secretary and missionary 
of the [Illinois Unitarian Conference. preached in this 
church, to present the duty, method, and present con- 
dition of our missionary work in the state. The 
sermon was full of facts, experiences, figures, that 


could not but stir the heart of any person who holds 
his rational thoughts of religion as both a heritage 
and responsibility from the Lord. We hear that many 
such were present, and deeply moved by the discourse. 
What a light, hope, help, joy we could spread over 
this great state, if all our churches would wake and 
gird themselves in the spirit of Paul’s exclamation, 
‘Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” Mr. Effin- 
ger visited the Third church in accordance with a sug- 
gestion broached at the late conference at Geneva, 
that our missionary should visit each church if possible 
once during the year to report to each the condition 
of the churches and of the missionary work. ly 
some oversight, the suggestion was not passed as a 
motion, but it ought to have been, and no doubt 
would have been, if it had been put. Let Mr. Effin- 
ger visit us all in turn. 


DAVENPORT.—A local paper shows how they make 
fun at the Unitarian church: ‘‘ The first corn-husk- 
ing bee ever witnessed in the heart of this city, was 
engaged in Friday evening in the chapel of the Uni- 
tarian church. Forty-four bushels of unhusked corn 
was divided into two piles of twenty-two bushels each. 
Sides were chosen—and at it the huskers went—while 
the multitude of spectators enjoyed the scene with 
the greatest merriment. Whena red ear was found 
—there was exercise. The chapel was ornamented 
with suspended pumpkins, seed corn, dried apples, 


~ |and other requisites of a regular New England kitch- 


en in November. The bee was agrand success. Af- 
terwards there was dancing till 11 o’clock. An en- 
tertainment in the Unitarian church never fails to be 
delightful.” 


CooKsVILLE, W1s.—There was a temperance rally 
held here lately, which resulted in the organization 
of a prohibition club,—and the question arose in my 
mind whether a sincere temperance advocate does not 
require more strength to stand as a conservative than 
to be radical in this movement. In places where pro- 
hibition cannot be secured, high license does do good, 
and it behooves us to accomplish what we can for our 
youths everywhere, and not overlook these for the 
sake of crippling somebody else’s movement, which 


may be just as conscientiously undertaken as our own. 
. s. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE.—A meeting of the Directors 
was held at the Channing Club room on Monday, 
November 30, with the advantage of the presence of 
the secretary and missionary, Rev. J. R. Effinger. 
The financial condition and plans were discussed with 
courage and resolution. A new sense of our duty to 
teach others the truth that is so good for ourselves 
is growing in the conference. This year we mean to 
make more fruitful than any yet, if faith and work 
will doit. 


S1oux Crry, Iowa.—A layman, traveling in these 
parts, writes, ‘‘ Miss Safford’s success here 1s beyond 
the most sanguine expectations of her friends. She 
ie drawing young people into the society in a way that 
surprises every one.” Earnest, aggressive, courageous 
thought, combined with a reverent spirit and a de- 
vout heart, will draw young people in any community. 
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Miss Safford believes in the growing, prophetic form 
of Unitarianism. Hence the warmth and strength of 
her work. 


PHILADELPHIA has an adjunct in journalism called 
the Socialist. ‘The sheet is so poorly edited and 
promises such a short life unless some broader men 
secure it, that it might seem almost useless to make 
it a subject of comment. All discussion of social 
problems is welcome and needfnl in this day, but 
there is little room for weak work in such a sphere. 
Philadelphia is conservative and will give little inter- 
est to reform suggestions unless wise heads and cun- 
nig pens operate upon its sensibilities. H. L. T. 


MINNEAPOLIS.—On the 15th inst., the basement of 
the Unitarian Scandinavian church in Minneapolis 
was dedicated. Mr. Simmons joined in the celebra- 
tion. The hall’ and the two adjoining rooms were 
crowded with 450 people. The lecture hall seats 
300. The monotony of its white walls is broken by 
a broad border of brown and blue. Theyare decorat- 
ed with photographs ofSistine chapel and other mas- 
terpieces of Christian art. The library and the par- 
lor are ornamented with photographs illustrating 
Scondinavian history from Scandinavian painters. 
A broad door divides the rooms, so that, they easily 
cun be made one. The whole makes a very home- 
like and comfortable impression, and the congrega- 
tion rejoice in their new home. IL hope this our new 
h use will make wonders toward binding us to- 
gether and stir up the people to new efforts, so that 
we mn-y be able to complete our audience room next 


fall. Thanks be toall kind people, who have helped 
us so far. K. J. 


THE violation of the Sunday laws in Denver, Colo- 
rado, has long been notorious. Business was 
transacted on that much as on other days, and the 
injury to the higher interests of the community has 
been but too palpable. Recently Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness, the Unitarian pastor, with other clergymen of 
the city, Jew and Catholic as, well as orthodox and 
liberal protestants, undertook a reform in the spirit 
of philanthropy and public order. Uniting with the 
Clerks’ association, a muass-meeting was held on 
Sunday, November 29th, at Tabor’s opera house, 
the speakers combating the evil from a humani- 
turian standpoint. A committee called on the 
merchants, who professed entire willingness to 
close if their rivals would agree to do so. There 
seems every prospect that this sensible and fra- 
ternal movement will succeed in its laudable purpose. 
As one beneficent result of this agitation, a minis- 
ter's association has been organized in Denver. It 
Includes all shades of theological opinion and church 
connection, has elected as its first president Rev. 
lhomas Van Ness, and meetsin Unity ch arch parlors. 
Truly, the kingdom seems a little nearer in Denver 


than in our eastern cities, Sabbath-breakers notwith- 
standing. Ww. 


THE Colegrove Book Company of this city enjoys 
the distinction of having sold more copies of Brown- 
ing’s complete works in the last two years than any 
other book store in America, its sales having reached 


forty complete sets of Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s seven 
volume edition. If the cynical critic is tempted to 
langh at this small sale, he needs to be reminded that 
it took ten years to sell the first edition of five hun- 
dred copies of Emerson’s earliest book. 


ONE of England’s most distinguished scientific 
men, and next to Martineau perhaps her most dis- 
tinguished Unitarian, died this last month when 
Prof. W. B. Carpenter passed away. His works on 
‘Human Physiology” and the ‘* Principles of Men- 
tal Physiology ” are’standard, almost popular, among 
us. In more than one path of investigation his name 
belongs in the group of first discoverers and announc- 
ers; for instance, among those first to hint. the 
greatest scientific consummation of even this Darwin- 
lan century,—the ‘‘ conservation of energy.” As 
son of Lant Carpenter, he could hardly fail to be 
staunchly “ Unitarian ” in a land where ‘‘ Unitarian ” 
gets the cold shoulder even of Dissent. He stood as 
man of science side by side with Martineau, sharing 
his religious philosophy and illustrating it from the 
world of force and matter. To call him brother of 
Maury Carpenter is another of his titles of high hon- 
or, which will be appreciated here. The whole 
Carpenter family for three generations now has been 
notable for kindly hospitalities to Americans, and 
not a few of us have watched the Professor in his 
own home as a gracious host. We send a western 
grecting to those who may be glad to know just now 
that he is thus remembered. G. 


THe ‘Letter to a Young Man”,-by Theodore 
Parker, published some time ago in the Chrixs/iwun 
Register, and republished as a leaflet by our enter- 
prising fellow-worker in Boston, has been distributed 
by the thousands among the seamen of New York 
and Boston, orthodox chaplains giving hearty thanks 
to the publishers. What delightful evidence of the 
reprisal time makes when anything from Theodore 
Parker's pen is freely distributed in orthodox prayer- 
meetings! Once they prayed the Lord to put a hook 
in the mouth of this anti-christ. Is there not some 
way by which this same letter can be distributed by 
the thousands among those who work in shops and on 
ships throughout the west. Copies will be frecly sent 


on application to the Christian Register, 141 Frank- 
lin street, Boston. 


Tue ‘‘ Fellowship of the New Life” has branches 
in London and New York. Prof. Thomas Davidson 
is lecturing in its interest in the West at the present 
time. His lectures on “Giordand Bruno’s Free 
Thought ” and the ‘‘ Methods of Progress” have re- 
cently been given in Mr. Learned’s church. 


GEORGE W. Cooxr, of West Dedham, Mass.. the 
successful interpreter of Emerson and George Eliot, 
has been making a study for years of The Dial, the 
brilliant organ of the transcendental movement wi: n 
it was a light that dazed and startled. The result of 
his studies he has published in an interesting article 
in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, tor July, re- 
cently issued. Copies of the same can be obtained 


by sending directly to the author, as above, enclosing 
fifty cents. 
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Wnnouncements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by chang- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent 
unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper 
discontinued without an express order and 
payment of all arrearages. 

Make checks payable to the order of Charles 
H. Kerr. 


Contracts for Advertising in UNrTy can be 
made by applying to Edwin Alden & Bro., 
Fifth and Vine streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. Rate per line 8 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


Unity Caurcn, corner Dearborn ave- 


nue and Walton place. Services at 10:45, 
morning. Sunday, December 6, sermon 


by Rev. T. G. Milsted. Sunday-school at 


12:15. 


THrrRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Services at 
10:45, morning. Sunday, December 6, 
sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. Vila Blake. 
Subject: “The Resurrection of Jesus as 
an Event and as.a Doctrine”. Tuesday 
evehing, December 8, a sale of useful and 
ornamental articles, accompanied by social 
entertainment, will be held by a class of 
the Sunday-school in the church parlors. 
The proceeds will be used for a charity 
fund. Wednesday evening, December 9, 
Longfellow class at 7:30. Teachers’ 
meeting and choir meeting as usual. 


ALL Sovuts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Minister, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones; residence, 20014 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:30 a. M. Service at 10:45 a. M., sub- 
ject Sunday, December 6, “The Seamless 
Robe”. Monday, 8 Pp. M., Browning sec- 
tion of Unity Club will meet at the par- 
sonage. Paper by Mrs. Eva M. Dawson, 
subject: “ Prince Hohenstiel-Schwangatt”. 
Conversation on Book IV of the “ Ring 
and the Book”. Teachers’ meeting same 
place, Friday, 7:45 Pp. m. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. m., Sunday-school 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Industrial 
and Benevolent Society meets every Fri- 
day at 10 a.m. The Industrial school 
holds a Saturday morning session—teath- 
ers needed. 


Union TEACHERS’ MEETING, Monda 
noon, December 7, at the Channing Club 
room, 135 Wabash avenue. Rey. Mr. 
Blake will lead. 


corner 


THE UNITARIAN, 


A monthly magazine,with the above title, 
24 pages, size and type of Harper’s Month- 
ly, will be published, beginning with the 
new year. It will be edited by Brooke 
Herford and J. T. Sunderland, assisted by 
the following editorial contributors: Rev’s. 
Oscar Clute, of lowa City, Ia.; Robert 
Collyer, New York; Charles G. Ames, 
Phila.; G. L. Chaney, Atlanta, Ga.; H. 
Price Collier, Hingham, Mass.; and Mrs. 
J.T. Sunderland, Chicago, who will take 
charge of a department of Post Office Mis- 
sions and Woman’s Work in our Churches. 

We believe that a religious periodical is 
wanted, cheaper and more popular than 
any at present published, at a price which 
may enable it to go into every Unitarian 
famtly tn America. Such a medium of 
information and missionary interest is 
greatly needed by our churches and indi- 
vidual workers everywhere. THe UNITA- 
RIAN will be published simultaneously 
in Boston and Chicago—for the whole 
country. Everywhere it is the same reli- 
gion that is needed—pure, earnest, dis- 
tinctly avowed Christianity — that for 
which Unitarianism has always stood. 
It is upon this basis only, as we believe, 
that Unitarian churches anywhere can 
prosper and do their true work. In stand- 
ing thus for Christianity, we think we are 
standing for the highest aims, the broadest 
sympathies, the purest reason, the noblest 
humanity. It is for for which this mag- 
azine will stand, while yet desiring to 
keep our fellowship wide enough to in- 
clude all who from common aims and 
general sympathies are willing to work 
with us. 

Each issue will contain a number of 
short articles (original and’ selected) on 
living topics of religious thought, doctrine 
and practical work; usually a sermon; oc- 
casional sketches and articles of lighter 
and more general interest; some pages of 
brief notes about what is doing in our 
churches and in the religious world at 
large; book notices, and a “ Women’s 
Work ” department. We want to promote, 
in the homes and churches of our people, 
a warmer piety, more intelligent study of 
the Bible and the truths of religion, more 
active and united church life and work, 
and especially more earnest missionary 
efforts to make known the broad, progres- 
sive Gospel which has been committed to 
us. : 
Now, friends—Pastors and People — 
help us! Weare publishing this at so low 
a price in order that it may be really with- 
in the reach of all, without hurting exist- 
ing periodicals. But we ask no subsidies. 
We believe we can make this thing self- 
supporting from the first, and only ask all 
to take it. Will not our ministers interest 
themselves to get it introduced generally 
into their parishes? Send us 20, 50, 100 
subscribers from each church. 

Let churches subscribe for it by the 
twenty or the fifty copies, to equip their 
tract rack at the church door. 

Let Post Office Mission committies or- 
der it in quantities to use in their work. 

Especially, let every one into whose 
hands this announcement comes, give half 
a dollar for a year’s subscription (a dollar 


ED 


for TWO years, or with TWO names, is bet. 
ter still), to the friend who is locally an- 
nounced to obtain subscribers, or send it 
by mail to Rev. J. T. Sunderland, 135 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, to whom all com- 
munications may be addressed. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 
J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
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BUILDING FUND 
or ALL SovuLts CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
Amount previously acknowledged ................ 7,695 &3 
Amount received from Nov. 18 to Dec. 2...... 


SARATOGA FUND. 
Rev. Lyman Clark, Ayer, MA&ss ............ ... 5 00 


Total psdenseditide : 


“e- 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


All books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly acknowledged under this head and will re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 
inferests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may warrant, 


The Idea of God as affected by modern knowledge, 
By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Cloth. pp. Se $1 © 

A Mortal om r,t First opening of the New 
Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, pp. #7......... 1 » 

Bonnyborough. By Mrs. A.D. T. b hgnngg Bos- 
ton : Houghton. Mifflin & Co. Cloth. pp. $1» 


The Two Voices: Poems of the Mountains and the 
Sea. Selected by John W. Chadwick. Cloth, pp. 
209 


Birth and Triumph of Cupid. With verses by J. W. 
Cc. Tlustrated. Troy, New York: H. B. Nimsé& 
Company........ ST ef 

A Calendar for the Year. 
Dobson. Troy, New York: H. B. Nims & Com- 
DODY cvccecccessccccccccessscscces cocscseseccocesscsccososesesooosowess $1 3 

The Schiller Calendar. With selections for eve 
day inthe year. Troy, New York: H. B. Nims 
Company. 

Verses. By Francis A. Hillard. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Cloth, pp. 146 .......... S cemeannenniens $1 3 

The First Three Years of Childhood. By Bernard 
Perez. Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co. Cloth PE 

4 . 


With verses by Austin 


i 7 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ EXCHANGE. 


BOSTON LADY PASSING THE WINTER 
A in Hannover, Germany, would be glad in the 
spring to take charge of one or more young girls 
or as longatime as they would stay in Europe. 
She has been several times abroad, and is compas 
in every way for such a trust. Inquire of o- 
Gannett, UNrTy office, 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
NOWN: WHERE ONE OR MORE LITTLE 
children could find a quiet, simple, wholesome 
wome and intelligent mothering. Ask at UNITY 
office. 


NOWN: WHERE ONE OR MORE BOYS 
would receive the personal attention of 4 
cultivated gentleman of experience. in a home 
school. Ask at UnrTy office. 


“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” 


A short play suitable for Sunday school 
or day school. It is written for six chil- 
dren, and fine songs occur in the parts. 

Price $1.00 per set of 7 Copies. 

Published by the 


WESTERN UNITARIAN §. §. SOCIETY, 


135 WABASH AVE.. 
CHICAGO. 


[HE Sunday School Soctety has now 
on hand copies of Unity Services and 
Songs bound in cloth and can supply 4 
moderate order without the delay of special 
binding. 
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“UNITY MISSION TRACTS.” 


FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


EACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE ORDERS. 


(NO DISCOUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


No. 1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake. 
A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason. The thought is that Science re- 
veals “‘the glory of a Father;"’ that History 
shows ‘‘God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “ the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for all men; that ** no other book is so 
grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
falls.”’ 

No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Sim- 

mons. 

A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines, 


No.3. Unitarianism as Shown in Western 
Church Covenants, etc. 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, ‘‘what Unitarianism is.”"’ First, 
a thumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles. Then several Conference-Bases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized. And then alist 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


No. 4. About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: ‘* Shall 
we pray ?”’ “ What does Prayer do for us?” 
“Hiow pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 


No. 5. The Power of the Bad, By J. V. Blake. 


Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good, 


No. 6. Unitarianism;: Its Story and Its 
Principles. By J. C. Learned, 

First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of England and America. Then, 
the Principles involved in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 


No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Sim - 
mons, 

Of Faith in both its meanings: (1) As the 
feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong as that 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs,—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


No. 8. Emerson’s “ Divinity School Ad- 
dress.’ 

“ The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 

inthe infinitude of man.” “The sentiment 

of virtue is the essence of all religion.’’ There 

is no better entrance into Emerson than 

through this Address. It was delivered in 

1838, and then was rejected by the Unitarian 

builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


No.9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones. 

(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “‘saves’’ men. (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 


—— 


No. 10. Missiona Work in Unitarian 
Churches, By J.T. Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success. (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,—books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, etc. 


No. 11. + a of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set 
to Old Tunes. 

Fifty-one of our best-loved hymnsand eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 


No. 12. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.”’ (2) “This one religious Faitk. 
affirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.” At 
the end, poems illustrating the two thoughts. 


No. 13. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. In preparation. 
In connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 


sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc. 


No. 14. The Quiet Moment. In preparation. 
A little ** Daily Strength’ book, arranged for 
one month's morning readings in home cir- 
YH or by whoever loves “a blessing on the 

ay.” 

No. 15. God, By several writers: passages 
selected by Mrs. E. R. Sunderland. 


No. 16. Miracles. In preparation. 
No. 17. The Bible. In preparation. 


) A score or two of what 
No. 18. Channing. in each of these, our 
No. 19. Park four greatest writers, 
vO. . Larker. may be called his 
No, 20, Emerson, ., Gospel es.”’ 
No. 21. ; : * Channing” 
We. EE. Seereomewes ‘Parker’ ready; the 
; others in preparation. 


No. 22, Is a Scientific Basis for Religion 
Possible? By M. J. Savage. 

His answer in general is Yes. He considers: 
(1) What is Science? (2) What is Religion? 
(3) Where are we now? And in answer to 
this question he reviews eleven of man’s great 
permanent beliefs and hopes. 

No. 23. The 8ympathy of Religions. By T. 

. Higginson. 

A somewhat famous essay, given originally 
before the Free Religious Association,showing 
that no belief, no ritual, no ethics, is the mo- 
nopoly of any one great religion of the world. 


No. 24. The Bible Regainea. By J.C. Learned. 
For a thousand years the Bible was lost to 
man; first through Catholic concealment of 
it, then by Protestant idolatry of it : now it 
is being regained; no longer as the Book of 
God, however, but in its true character as a 
wondrous Book of Man. 


minh COOD NEWS 


of Unity can in most cases 


JNITY SONGS RESUNG. 


By James Vila Blake, Alice Williams 
Brotherton, Fanny Driscoll, William C. 
Gannett, Hattie Tyng Griswold, 
Frederick L. Hosmer, Lily A. Long, Emma 
Endicott Marean, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
and Others. 


VOLUME COMPRISING SEVENTY-FIVE OF 

THE BEST POEMS PUBLISHED In UNITY 
FROM 1879 To 1885. PRONOUNCED BY CRITICS 
THE BEST VOLUME OF ORIGINAL VERSE PUBLISHED 
iN THIS COUNTRY DURING THE YEAR. LIMP 
CLOTH, GILT TOP, HALF TRIMMED EDGES, PP. 159, 
——— 


“It speaks well for Unity, for Western Unita- 
rianism and for rational religion that they have 
vlossomed out in this fine way. It is a good 
irgument for the thesis we are always ready to 
naintain, that the rising faith goes to music very 
naturally ; that ‘it will fast enough’, as Emerson 
leclared, ‘ gather beauty, music, picture, poetry’ ; 
that it will sing itself to men; that it can already 
do so.""—Christian Register. 


“A dainty little book done up in the blue of 
‘forget-me-nots. ... The compilation shows fine 
liscrimination and taste. Has much that 
may be passed on ‘like bread at sacrament’.”— 
Union Signal. 

‘“Markea by deep religious feeling, joined in 
many cases to fine poetic expression.’’—The Dial, 


“The book should be a welcome and inspiring 
visitor to every household, whether Unitarian or 
otherwise.’’—The Indez. 


“Religious life and thought, love and duty, 
Nature in its varied beauty, and verses dedicated 
to true and gifted men and women find place in 
its pages. As a whole it is not easy to find so 
much real poetry in so small a space.’’—Religio- 
Philosophical Journal. 

“It is a bright idea, thus to gather up in a 
permanent form the fugitive gems of thought 
and expression. Unity may well be congratu- 
lated on having, so many contributors whose 
poems are worthy of preservation.”— Woman's 
Journal, 


“ Just the size to slip in one’s pocket and re- 
fresh one’s self with on a journey, and yet large 
enough in form as well as thought for a gift to a 
friend."’"—Chicago Herald, 

““One of the daintiest little books we have seen 
this many a day. .. The setting of delicate 
blue and gold is as pleasing as are the pictures 
within.”"—The University. 


.* Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
iddress UNITY, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


| BACK NUMBERS be supplied whenever de- 


sired. Price for numbers published before May 

1, 1885, ten cents per copy; for numbers published 
since that time, five cents per copy, postpaid. 
| Address UNITY, 135 Wabish Ave., Chicago. 
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Readings and Recitations 


i(] CHOICE SELECTIONS 


NO. NOW READY. 


@REATAMER| 
SEATAMER un TO LADIES 


> Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
COMPANY 


orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees.and secure u beauti- 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose China 


Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 


our : : 
ld Band Moss Rose Di Set. o: G oods. Salary $75 per Month and Expenses. - This number is uniform 
rated Tolle Ret” Ror full particnlars addreea Seas Cotte and Farticniare FREE. | Sia" Mocemetasbens wee’ Sieceiienn son cites 
‘ R T a , ‘* ; . $s. 
PLO, Bow ten. * Anre comry Bey 4; Pee pape yo Be 0., Boston. Mass Sentiment. Oratory, Pathos, Hum 


or, Fun. 
216 pages. Price 30ets.. postpaid. Sold by Booksellers. 


: An elegant sample casket of 
OMAN On WUBAX 196 Fer cone (100 Perfumery jiifiucry vices ges | Excans ciigasacaig Woman set te 
ANTEDTO or in stamps (tocover postage and packing). A har- 
faking orders for our eaireted off A} a tel Vest for agts. World Mfg. Co. P. O. box 2633, N. Y. city. pete oF, Se Eee. ee S490. Sey SO 
Wwiedge of the business unnecessary. $2.25 Outfit MORPH. 1 sASLLY | fist of contents free. P. GARRETT 
- The agent realizes $66 profit per week on only 4 OPIUM ‘URED. SOCK | KEE pe, reet. P 83 
orders per day. Reilly Bros. & Vo., 444 Broome St., N. ¥ eC. licors AN, Jefferson, \Y .s- bag ho Philadelphia, + aaa 


Also, MODEL DIALOGUES, 382 pages, $1. 


UNITY. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 


The term Catarrh is applied to inflammation of the mucous membrane lining the mouth, nose and upper part of the air passages, 

This disease approaches its victims so insidiously as to get them firmly in its grasp, usually, before its presence 1s detected, 

Exposure to cold and dampness is followed by an apparently slight cold. At first the affection is often confined to one side 
of the nose, and there is pain in the corresponding temple, eyebrow, eyeball and side of the face, but it soon appears in the other 
nostril and involves both eyes and all parts of the face and there is great sense of weight and pain in the forehead and eye- 
brows. There is a clogging of the nasal passages, sneezing, watery eyes, then the secretion and discharge of an acrid watery 
mucus from the nasal cavities into the throat and fauces, excoriating their delicate membranes, and causing severe cough and 
gore throat, often resulting in inflammation of the lungs, and very, very often developing pulmonary consumption, of which the 
dread Catarrh is the cause in four-fifths of all the cases. 

The catarrhal secretions are so caustic as often to blister the skin around the mouth and nostrils; and of course it will much 
more irritate and excoriate the tender mucous membrane which lines the nasal cavities, frontal sinuses, mouth, throat, lungs, etc. 
It is also a fruitful cause of dyspepsia, because the poisoned secretions as.often pass into the stomach as into the lungs. 

Not unfrequently there is more or less deafness and usually loss of smell and taste, and the nostrils become ulcerated from 
the discharge, and the ulceration becomes so deep and extended that the discharge becomes bloody and fetid, emitting an offen- 
sive and sickening smell. The ulceration sometimes attacks the spongy bones of the nose and roof of the mouth, and the head 
becomes almost a massive ulcer; especially when the blood is tainted with scrofula or other diseases. 


CONSUMPTION, OR PHTHISIS. 


Consumption, or rather Phthisis, is the term used to designate a disease characterized by progressive and persistent wasting 
of the body, persistent cough, with expectoration of opaque matter and sometimes blood, loss of color and strength, shortness of 
breath, hectic fever, night sweats and diarrheea. 

The conditions which give rise to consumption are varied and diverse, and are both general and local. Among these are 
Bronchitis (bronchial catarrh) (croupous pneumonia), Catarrh, a neglected cold or sore throat, Chronic Laryngitis, or Clergymen’s 
sore throat, any of which, if care is not taken, leads on to more serious inflammation of the lungs and LAPSE into consumption. 


CATARRH AND COMMON SENSE. 


Why should we, for a positively local affection, attempt general medication? Shall we irritate the stomach and produce 
indigestion to reach a disease of the nose? or disorder the kidneys to reach the bronchi? What should wet. é 
who would medicate the stomach to relieve a simple conjunctivitis? Would he give atropine in solution in order to dilate 
the pupil, or a pill of belladonna’ He applies his remedies very properly to the local, diseased surface. Who ever gave 
argent. nit. in pill form for its effects on the diseased conjunctiva? Equally absurd is it to treat the various organs of respira- 
tion, when no constitutional disease is apparent, with internal remedies. Take, for illustration, nasal catarrh—a very trouble- 
some and, with many, avery loathsome affection. Every physician has felt great distrust in his ability to treat it successfully. 
An eminent medical man said to me recently: “ When patients come with catarrh, or, as they express it, ‘guitarrh’, I am tempted 
to turn them out of my office.” His reason was that all treatment had proved unsatisfactory. General treatment he had no con- 
fidence in, and local treatment seemed a failure. The same principle applies with great force when we take into consideration 
the other forms of disease under consideration. This has been my own experience for thirty-five years. I have tried general 
treatment with occasional success, but, as a rule foolishly. 


I have used inhalations, sprays, snuffs, ointments, the douche, etc., with only partial success. The fact is, these agencies 


only partially reach the diseased points. 
SEIZING THE AIR. 


The old-fashioned “ patent medicine ” directions—shake well before taking—have stared us in the face for a century. New 
discoveries are almost daily placed before us, but the old, old style of making the stomach a receiving tub for drugs and nos- 
trums still prevails. Itis left for those now living to know of a new method for the transmission of the properties of medicine 
without taking the crude drug into the stomach or snuffing it up the nose. This is done by seizing the air and by a system of 
force and suction, impregnating it and making it the medicine. Now, do not for a moment think this can be applied to all the 


diseases flesh is heir to. It is only claimed as a sure and certain treatment for the respiratory organs, but, in this class of 


diseases, including catarrh, hay-fever, asthma, colds in the head, etc., etc., the assertion is positive, it is a certain cure, and the 
re :ord stands without a single contradiction in all the many severe tests that it has withstood. Toa mind devoid of prejudice, 


there is no chance for doubting the fact, that if properly medicated air can be sent to the headquarters of disease it will produce 
a relief. Now when medicine is taken internally or snuffed up the nose there is not one chance in one hundred for it to reach 
the head centre of the above mentioned diseases, but in the Ark MEDICATOR the medicated air is forced through every passage 
of the respiratory organs. It does not come in contact with outside air until passing through all the channels that would be 
affected, and those troubled with itching of the throat, nostrils and eyes, sneezing and running from the eyes, hearing impaired, 
pain in the head, swelling of the nose, and nostrils becoming blocked, tightness of the chest, shortness of breath, difficult and 
spasmodic breathing, a hacking cough, etc., will find immediate relief by using the Air Medication. The instrument is one that 
can be used by any person after reading directions. 

Treatment by Medicated Air deservedly takes the lead in medicatiug the respiratory tract. The remedial agents in a gaseous 
form are forced into contact with the mucous membrane of the nose, mouth, throat, wind-pipe, bronchial tubes and lungs, and 


throughout the most remote parts of these organs, that would defy gargles, lotions, douches, inhalants, or any other known 
treatment. 


The proportionate effect of this treatment upon the respiratory system is great, inasmuch as the Air is forced into and inflates 
the minutest ramifications of the respiratory system. 


MEDICATED AIR. 


That air can be medicated is well known, as a bottle of Hartshorn or Camphor will readily convince, but that less volatile 
substances could be carried in shape of Medicated Air has never been deemed practicable until the invention of the Air Medi- 


cator, which not only makes possible the medication of air, but, also forces the medication to the seat of the disease, thus meeting 
every objectionable form of treating diseases of the head 


1 and lungs, which have been incurable before from the impossibility of 
placing the medicine at the seat of the disease. 

In this form of medication no liquid of any kind is carried into the head or lungs ; air only is forced through the instrument 
into the air passages. 


The instrument used with this treatment is sim 


ple in construction and not expensive. It is scientific in principle, safe and 
effectual in practice. P Pp P 


When you consider the immense surface of mucous membrane 


lining the respiratory organs, fully 
supplied as they are, with absorbents, you may wonder that more attention has not been devoted to this method of medication. 


